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FOREWORD 


EVER has a high level of performance by boards of education been quite 
so urgent as it becomes now at the threshold of the atomic age. States- 
men, the atomic scientists, all thinking people agree that, whatever else 

is done, education must go forward as never before—education for adults of the 
present generation as well as for their children. A high order of world citizen- 
ship must be developed, along with greater competence in solving domestic 
problems. Educational opportunities must be extended to far more people than 
have had them heretofore. The quality of school programs must be greatly 
improved. The task is enormous; the time is short. 

Will the schools meet this challenge? Will all boys and girls have the 
chance to attend them? Will the schools be housed and equipped for efficient 
work? Most important of all, will they be staffed with the best teachers that 
can possibly be obtained ? To questions such as these the American school board 
member holds the key. If he sees his task in all its stark reality, if he retains 
his faith in growing children, the task will be done. 

In this great enterprise the school board member does noi work alone. 
Within his own board he is a member of a team. In the nation as a whole he 
is working for the same purposes and helping with the same large program as 
375,000 other citizens, on other boards of education. As a result, his own 
contribution is likely to be large or small in proportion as he learns to work 
cooperatively with his fellow board members and to draw on the experiences 
of other boards of education whose problems have been, and are, similar 
to his own. 

This issue of the ResEARCH BULLETIN gives an overview of American 
school boards as at present constituted and reviews current trends with respect 
to many aspects of board organization and board procedures. At this time of 
imperative need in education, it is hoped that the facts here presented will lead 
many school boards to reexamine their practices and to become more effective in 
their work. 

The bulletin should be helpful to school board members themselves, as 
individually or collectively they seek to improve their work. The school admin- 
istrator will find it a source of ready reference when his school board rightly 
turns to him for guidance with respect to its procedures. Community leaders, 
parent-teacher associations, and all persons and groups who recognize the 
importance of school boards can use the trends and standards indicated i in this 
report as the basis for evaluation and action. 


Wittarep E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Public Control 
Within the broad limits of available re- 
the level of school each 
community faithfully registers the caliber of 
its school board. Consequently, any commu- 


sources, service in 


nity is doomed to disappointment if it hopes 
to have good schools without taking the trouble 
to select and put into office representative and 
capable school board members. 

Some important qualities for school board 
membership do not lend themselves well to 
statistical analysis: the individual’s motives for 
accepting board membership, the sincerity of 
his interest in education, his ability to think 
independently, his ability to work coopera- 
tively. These and similar characteristics should 
be basic considerations, of course, in selecting 
school board members. In addition to these 
intangibles, however, a school board should be 
representative and well balanced with respect 
to several factors which can be classified and 
counted, and its members should be willing 
and able to conduct their affairs in the manner 
which seems best in the light of accumulating 
experience. As a contribution to greater effi- 
the control of public education, 
therefore, this bulletin presents an overview 
of the status of boards of education and sum- 
marizes a number of current trends in school 
board organization, policy, and practice. 


ciency in 


Source of Information 


The facts given in this bulletin are sum 
marized from a questionnaire, developed co- 
peratively by the Research Division and the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors.’ This inquiry was distributed to 4343 
school districts: to all city districts above 10,000 
in population and to a representative sample 
of the smaller city and rural districts of all the 
various types.? During the late spring of 1945, 
replies were received from 3068 school districts. 

All the states are represented in the replies, 
as well as nearly all the types of boards of edu- 
cation that are responsible for public elementary 


* For further details as to the method of sampling used in the study sec 


in the Appendix. 
*U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
Survey of Education in the United States, Vol. I, 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. 100 p 


1 Certain facts from this inquiry are summarized in: American Association of School Administrators. Sch 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the National Education Asso 


Practi 
Chapter VII 
‘Counts, George S. The Social Composition of Boards of Education 


es and Concepts Relating to City Boards of Education 


of Public Schools 


and secondary schools. The number of reports 
for city school boards is proportionately larger 
than for noncity boards, even tho 52 percent of 
the replies actually come from noncity districts 


New England 


township, union, consolidated, central, 


county and parish, town 
type), 
the latter 


See 


and rural school districts, some of 


operating a one-room school 


single 
Tables 2 and 3 in the Appendix.) 

A few of the questions used in this inquiry 
correspond to items reported in 1940 for city 
school districts by the U. S. Office of Educa 


tion.* Several questions also parallel items 
used by Counts in his 1926 analysis of boards 
] 


€da to indica 


of education.* The former are u 


certain trends since 1940 in city school boat 
organization and procedure and to give 

comparative facts, not recently available, for 
The latter 


after almost twenty years, on other aspects of 


noncity districts. give a recheck, 
school board practice. Whereas Counts had 
replies from 964 noncity districts of all types 
and 532 from city districts, the present study 
1608 trom 


noncity districts; 1460 from city districts 


is based on almost twice as many: 


Organization of This Bulletin 


Aside from comparative data from the pres 
ent study and one or the other of the studies 
just mentioned, few tabulations are given in 
the text of this report. For the most part, the 
status of boards of education and the prevail 
ing practices followed by them are described 
by means of group percents and averages or 
Further details 
with reference to boards of each type and com 


other general, over-all indices 


parisons among all the various types of boards 
usually must be made, by those who are inter- 
ested, from the tables in the Appendix. 

Section II of this report deals with the mem 
bership of boards of education, with several 
aspects of the area which Counts referred to 
as “the social composition” of school boards. 
Section III reviews the methods used in select 
ing school board members and indicates the 


| Boards in Action 
1946. 413 p 
+} 


he tables, 


lation 
the introductory statement, preceding 
Biennial 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1941. 27 p 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, Number 33 


Washington, D 
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effect of various practices on the quality of 
school board service. The next two sections 
explain how boards of education are organized 
and how their meetings are conducted. The 
final section is an appraisal of school board 
work—a presentation of the elements of un- 
usual strength and weakness named by those 
who cooperated in this investigation. 


General Appraisal of Presentday 
School Boards 


As a background to the facts presented later 
about the characteristics and procedures ofs 
boards of education, a general evaluation of 
the boards included in this study should be of 
interest. 

Respondents were asked this question: 
“What general appraisal would you make of 
the board of education in your district? From 
the standpoint of the caliber of its membership 
in recent years, its attitudes and methods of 
work, its success in meeting the educational 
needs of the community to the maximum of 
its financial resources, and so on, would you 
say that the board was (a) distinctly above 
average ; an unusually successful board ? (b) an 
average board ; doing a satisfactory job, but in 
no way outstanding? or (c) a board that is 
disappointing in many aspects of its work?” 
In interpreting the replies, it should be kept 
in mind that most all the respondents were 
superintendents of schools—not school board 
members. Only in a limited number of districts, 
chiefly rural districts that had no superintend- 
ent, was the questionnaire filled out and re- 
turned by the president or secretary of the 
board. (See footnote of Table 4, Appendix.) 

Slightly more than half of the respondents 
rated their board as being unusually successful. 
Most of the others rated them as average in 
quality, except for 3 percent who felt that their 
boards were disappointing in many aspects of 
their work. Even after a generous allowance 
is made for local pride, this is a splendid tribute 
to the work of boards of education. It is 
consistent with the evaluation of school board 
service stated by the yearbook commission to 
which reference has already been made: 


The local school board .. . at its best provides 
highly trained leadership and direction for Ameri- 
can public education. Even when all the problems 
of local tradition and stubbornness in the face of 


needed changes are recognized, the local school 
board, as compared with all other American 
boards and commissions, probably should have 
the credit for making the most important contri- 
bution to social progress." 


The percent of “disappointing” or, as we 
shall call them, below average boards is not 
greatly different for districts of various types. 
All these percents are low, ranging from | to 
7. But the percents rated “unusually success- 
ful” vary from 28 for smal! city boards to 75 
percent for boards in cities over 100,000 in 
population. There is a marked difference, too, 
in the. case of this superior group between the 
reports from city and noncity districts. Only 
42 percent of the noncity boards are rated 
as superior, instead of 60 percent as was re- 
ported for city boards of education. (See Table 
4, Appendix. ) 

From time te time in later sections of the 
bulletin reference will be made to apparent 
differences in practice on the part of superior 
and below average boards. Where this occurs 
it means simply that the replies for other items 
have been tabulated separately for these two 
groups and that, for the item under discussion, 
a difference in practice seems to point the way 
toward more effective school board service. 


Action Based on Facts 


Merely to know how school board members 
are selected in other communities, how boards 
are organized, and how they carry: on their 
work will be of little value unless these facts 
are used in evaluating and improving school 
board procedures in the reader’s own school 
district. “Average practice,” or even a strong 
“majority trend,” is not necessarily a safe 
guide for individual action. There may be 
good reason, in a given community, for select- 
ing or maintaining a board that varies quite 
sharply from the averages or percents indica- 
tive of common practice. When such varia- 
tions exist, however, they should be the result 
of deliberate and intelligent choice rather than 
of accident. 

It is hoped, therefore, that the facts pre- 
sented in this bulletin will lead many com- 
munities to take stock of their own practices, 
and that many school boards, on the basis of 
the experiences of other districts, will find 
new paths to educational statesmanship. 


® American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 45. 
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II. The Membership of Boards of Education 


If typical school board members were merely 
average American citizens in the adult popu- 
lation beyond twenty-five years old, as described 
in the 1940 census, one should expect that: (a) 
49.8 percent would be women, 50.2 percent 
men; (b) their median age would be forty- 
four years; (c) the average income would be 
about $1500; (d) about a fourth of them 
would be high-school graduates, some having 
attended college for a while, but less than 4 
percent would have graduated from college. 
How the typical school board member differs 
from this hypothetical average adult citizen of 
1940, and certain other descriptive facts about 
him, are given in the paragraphs which follow. 


Men and Women as Board Members 


Evidence is lacking to show either that men, 
generally speaking, render better service as 
board members than do women, or that women, 
because of their special interest in children, 
tend to excel in educational statesmanship. 
The choice of board members obviously should 
depend on considerations far more basic. Since 
men have no monopoly, however, on the per- 
sonal qualities essential to effective school board 
service, it is to be expected that women will 
find a place in the membership of representative 
boards. 

For school districts of all sizes and types one 
of every ten board members is a woman. In 
other words, for each pair of five-member 
boards (a common size) the typical situation 
would be: one board composed entirely of men ; 
the other made up of four men and one woman: 
(See Table 5, Appendix. ) 

The larger the city, the higher is the per- 
cent of women on boards of education. In 
cities 30,000-100,000 in population the ratio 
of women to men is one in eight; in cities over 
100,000, one in five. In New England town 
districts the proportion of women members is 
highest of all, slightly more than one in four. 
In county and other rural districts, on the other 
hand, women board members are less numer- 
ous—the ratio falling, for some types of rural 
boards, to less than one in twenty. 

Two decades ago Counts wrote that between 
1920 and 1926 the increase in percent of 


1 Counts, George S., op. cit., p. 42-43. 
2 Ibid., p. 50. 


women on boards of education represented “an 
that “if this ad- 
a generation or two, 


extraordinary change’ and 
vance should continue for 
the determination of school policy would pass 
definitely out of the hands of the sex which 
has controlled formal education in the past.” ! 
Whether for good or ill, the “if” 


great! The increase has not continued. In fact, 


was too 
for all classes of cities, the percent of women 
on boards of education is now slightly (tho not 
significantly) lower than Counts reported for 
1926—two decades ago. 


The Educational Level of Board 


Members 
Certain educational sociologists deplore 
every instance in which the percent of school 
board members with reference to a_ given 


quality or trait is not identical with the per- 
cent found in the community as 
them, the relatively high educational level of 
the present members of boards of education 


a whole. To 


will instance of unfortunate 


“selection.”’ Among the 15,391 


represent an 
whose educa- 
tional background was reported in this study, 
one board member in three is a college grad- 
uate and seven out of ten have at least grad- 
uated from high school. (See Table 6, Appen- 
dix. ) 

The larger the city the higher is the educa- 
tional level of school board members. In non- 
city districts only one in five is a college grad- 
uate and two out of five have not completed 
high school. Approximately the same propor- 
tions apply in small city systems. In cities over 
100,000, two-thirds of the 


members are college graduates and only one 


however, board 


in ten is not at least a high-school graduate. 
Apparently most communities are uncon- 
vinced of any but a theoretical danger from 
board members whose educational level is high 
as compared with that of the people they rep- 
resent. Too long a period of school attendance, 
thus far, seems not to have operated as a dis- 
qualifying factor, lest as Counts predicted, “an 
educated class, a class apart from the masses, 
will be tempted to defend their own in- 
terests in the development of school pro- 
grams.” * The point merits emphasis, however, 
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that lack of formal schooling and unfamiliarity 
with the technical aspects of education need not 
prevent effective membership on a board which 
concerns itself with policy making and evalua- 
tion rather than with administrative details. 
Citizens who have not themselves enjoyed the 
best educational sometimes 
ardent champions of progressive school policies. 
An unusual awareness of community needs and 
the courage to think and act independently may 
more than offset any lack of formal schooling. 
More important than its percent of college 
graduates is a board that stands 100 percent 
in its educational interest, fairmindedness, com- 
mon sense, and perspective.’ The following 
comparative data suggest that, by and large, 
well-educated board 
to be preferred. 


advantages are 


members are somewhat 


High Nonhigh 
College school school 
graduates graduates graduates 
879 city boards rated 


superior.....:.... 482% 41% 11% 
53 city boards rated 
below average... 28 48 24 


The Occupations of Board Members 


The 15,129 school board rembers whose 
occupations were reported in this study have 
been classified in eleven broad occupational 
groups. Of these eleven, three account for 65 
percent of the city school board members and 
the same three for 73 percent of the noncity 
board members: proprietors and executives, 
farmers, and professionals. (See Table 7, Ap- 
pendix.) On noncity boards, and even on the 
school boards of cities below 2500 in popula- 
tion, farmers are the largest occupational 
group. On city boards, proprietors and execu- 
tives constitute the largest group. The per- 
cents follow: 


City Noncity Both 
Proprietors and executives 35% 21% 28% 
EN ai 10 42 27 
Professionals............. 20 10 15 


Housewives are fourth among the occupational 
groups, accounting for 7 percent of the mem- 
bership of both city and noncity boards. The 
remaining seven occupations, in order of fre- 
quency, are: technical and supervisory work- 
ers, general business managers, craftsmen and 
skilled workmen, clerical workers, unskilled 


8 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., 


* Counts, George S., op. cit., p. 92. 
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laborers, salesmen, and protective and personal 
service. Each of these groups provides from 1 
to 6 percent of the membership of school 
boards, the percents being slightly higher in 
the case of city boards for technical and super- 
visory workers, general business managers, 
clerical workers, and salesmen. 

This of 
interpreted by some as a menacing concentra- 


distribution occupations will be 
tion of the authority for school policy in the 
hands of a privileged economic minority which 
will 


tive rather than creative and progressive.” 


necessarily be “defensive and conserva- 


4 
Others will interpret it merely as evidence that 
communities tend to select /eaders for school 
have 
demonstrated their competence in some area of 


board service—men and women who 


achievement such as outstanding success in 
their respective vocations. 

Regardless of these interpretations, agree- 
ment is general that, at any given time, the 
members of a school board should not be en- 
gaged in a single occupation and that, over a 
period of years, its members should be drawn 
from various occupational levels and groups. 
This is true not because any vocation should 
be represented as such but to bring into the 
board a wholesome optimism and variety in 
points of view. Because of the members’ differ- 
ent backgrounds of contacts and experiences, 
the well-balanced board with respect to occu- 
pations is greatly to be preferred so long as 
its members represent, not their respective 
vocations, but all the people, all occupations, 


and especially all the children, 


Income Levels 


In view of the foregoing occupational classi- 
fication of board members, one would expect 
their average annual incomes to be relatively 
high—as is the case. Median incomes to the 
nearest hundred dollars are: for city board 
members, $4600; for of 
boards, $3200 ; and for all school board mem- 
bers, $4000. (See Table 8, Appendix.) 

The smallest median annual income, identi- 
fied with rural district boards, is $2100. The 
highest median, in cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation, is $7500. In districts of other types, 
city and noncity, the medians range from $3400 


to $6100. 





members noncity 





Few would advocate the selection of a school 
board member because of his high annual in- 
come. Conversely, it is a poor candidate for 
school board membership whose chief qualifi- 
cation is that he is a financial ne’er-do-well. 
Only as income level truly reflects the individ- 
ual’s inherent worth can it have any real 
pertinence to his candidacy for board member- 
ship. If board members are drawn from vari- 
ous occupations, as has been suggested, their 
levels of income should be sufficiently repre- 
sentative for all practical considerations. 


Age of School Board Members 


The median age of school board members, 
based on reports for 15,346 persons, is 48.5 
years. (See Table 9, Appendix.) This is strik- 
ingly close to the median which Counts re- 
ported in 1926 (48.3 years) and to Struble’s 
report for 1922 (48.4 years).° 

The lowest median age, 46.9 years, applies 
to the New England town districts. Large- 
city and county boards have the highest me- 
dians, 52.2 and 52.1 years, respectively. 

In city districts of various sizes a small but 
consistent increase in median age parallels city 
size, rising from 47.3 years for cities below 


2500 to 52.2 years for cities over 100,000. 


The twenty-year span, forty to sixty years 
of age, includes 70 percent of the school board 
members represented in this study. Beyond 
these limits, the group younger than forty years 
of age (17 percent) is slightly larger than the 
group older than sixty (13 percent). As previ- 
ous investigators have concluded, the American 
school board is relatively young and vigorous 
tho by no means immature. Other things being 
equal, the maintenance of this wholesome bal- 
ance between youth and age on the school 
board of a given community would seem highly 
desirable. 


The Parental Interest of Board 
Members 


Sixty percent of the members of boards of 
education included in this study have children, 
wards, or grandchildren now attending the 
public schools for which they are responsible. 
(See Table 10, Appendix.) Many have argued 
that this direct parental interest in the schools 
is an important qualification for board mem- 
bership. If this is so, the 40 percent having no 
children, wards, or grandchildren now in school 
may, at first glance, seem unfortunately high. 
However, over 25 of the 40 percent have had 
one or more children in school at some time 
during their period of service on the board, 


5 Ibid., p. 36. { Struble, George G. “‘A Study of School Board Personnel.’’ American School Board Journal 65:49; October 1922 
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leaving less than 15 percent who neither have, 
nor have had, this direct personal interest in 
the work of the schools. 


Total Length of Service for Board 
Members 


Three-fourths of the board members repre- 
sented in this report have served somewhere 
between two and nineteen years. (See Table 
11, Appendix.) Only 6 percent have served 
twenty years or more; 18 percent, less than 
two years. The median period of service is 6.7 
years—a sizeable increase over the 4.1-year 
median which Counts reported in 1926.° The 
only type of district in which the median 
length of service was notably shorter than that 
for school boards generally was the rural dis 
trict board where the median tenure of mem 
bers is only 5.2 years. Perhaps surprising to 
some will be the fact that the median tenure 
for city school board members is longer ir dis 
tricts below 30,000 than in the larger cities: 


Median tenure 


Cities over 100,000 6.8 years 
30,000-100,000. . 6.7 years 
2,500— 30,000 7:0 veare 


Below 2,500 


8.3 vears 


® Counts, George S., op. cit., p. 23 


No authentic standard has been developed 
as to an optimum length of service for school 
board members, tho it is generally agreed that 
rapid turnover in board membership is ob- 
jectionable. The data of this study support that 
conclusion, in that the median tenure for 
superior boards is somewhat longer than that 


for below average boards. The comparison fol- 


lows: 

Viedian tenure 
879 city boards—superior 7.2 years 
53 city boards below averag ie years 
632 noncity boards—superior 6.5 years 
40 noncity boards—below averag 5 6 vears 


Evaluation of Local Practice 


At this point the reader may be interested in 
appraising the school board in his own com- 
munity in terms of the trends just presented. 
If so, use of the checklist at the bottom of page 
54 is suggested as a helpful initial step. Similar 
checklists, derived from the practices disclosed 
in this study, will also be found in later sections 
of the bulletin. They, too, are intended as con- 
venient aids in evaluating the work of local 


boards of education. 





Signposts for Service .. . 





% An effective member of a board of education, as he participates in planning an 
educational program, is critical but constructive, progressive but well poised, and 


incisive but not intrusive. 


% The school board member as an individual has no official power, since only the 
action of the board as a whole is recognized by law and accepted practice. 


* School board members are educational trustees for the community they represent 
and should recognize this trusteeship as an obligation of the highest importance.— 
American Association of School Administrators, School Boards in Action, 24th 


Yearbook, 1946. 
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III. The Choice of School Board Members 


A school district in which there is alert pub- 
lic interest can keep an excellent board of edu- 
cation using almost any system of selection. 
Conversely, if the community is apathetic and 
negligent, no system of choice will produce an 
outstanding board. Yet procedures are impor- 
tant; and sometimes a change in procedure is 
quite helpful—perhaps almost necessary—in 
order for the public to reassert its control in 
the choice of school board members. The review 
of current procedures which is presented here 
should provide some guidance to those who are 
interested in the evaluation, and perhaps the 
modification, of existing local practices.’ 


Election or Appointment—Which? 


Approximately 85 percent of the school 
boards covered by this study are elected by 
popular vote. This is true for both city and 
noncity boards. (See Table 12, Appendix.) 
Appointment is used somewhat more often in 
selecting the members of county boards and for 
school boards in cities over 30,000 in popula- 
tion than in districts of other types; but, even 
in counties and large cities, two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the boards are elected. 

In 1940 the U. S. Office of Education re- 
ported no significant change since 1917 in the 
use of these two methods of choice by cities over 
30,000 in population. The data of this study 
bear out that conclusion for cities 30,000 to 
100,000 in population, but a definite and re- 
cently accelerated shift to the elective system 
seems to be in process in cities over 100,000 
in population. The comparative percents fol- 
low: 


Cities over 100,000 Number Percent 
of cities _—_ electing 

og Bey lis: ere U ee ee eS 57 78.1% 
GS, iia lh Cae bedss ca 55 69.6 
Ss. ocatinen:c\ sites <a as a 38 69.0 
yA ae ae eR be 29 64.0 

Cities 30,000-100,000 
WEE OPA OAS. CMBR: 156 77. 6% 
196D 5.05 a.4 20s hait'y'> Aceh mal »'s 153 75.7 
ITs & sed Slain Bo «gah calicecn ae 103 76.3 
SORE cc deecs mteaencc i eee 107 79.3 


When the situation is analyzed for different 
sections of the country, the elective system is 
used somewhat more extensively in the north- 
ern and western states than in the southern and 
middle Atlantic regions. 


Type of Election 


Separate school elections are held in about 
three-fifths of the districts in which board 
members are chosen by election. In the re- 
mainder, school elections are combined, either 
regularly or in alternate years, with the com- 
munities’ regular elections for local, state, and 
federal offices. (See Table 13, Appendix.) 
Combined elections are used most widely in 
New England towns, in the larger cities, and 
for selecting the members of county and parish 
school boards. Small cities and rural districts 
are more likely to hold separate school elections. 

A rather striking regional difference in elec- 
tion procedures is indicated in this study. Com- 
bined elections are used in a majority of dis- 
tricts along the entire Atlantic seaboard, in 
New England, the middle Atlantic, and south- 
eastern states. On the other hand, separate 
school elections are used in 70 to 85 percent of 
the districts in all other regions—the Middle 
States, Northwest, Southwest, and Far West. 
(See Figure Ii, p. 57.) 

Whatever shift has occurred in city school 
systems with reference to type of election seems 
to have been in the direction of increasing the 
number of separate school elections. The per- 
cents for 1945 are given below in comparison 
with those for 1927 and 1940 as reported by 
the U. S. Office of Education:* ~ 


Cities over 100,000 Number Separate 
of cities school elections 
DU and ken 6s « Wein «jell 57 28% 
Pan a ae 55 24 
MECERAn TAs)» «+ 00's ¥-0% 41 19 
, 

Cities 30,000-100,000 
A BLU. 5. inlet 156 47% 
RE gy.’ o> + ase 149 39 
oes SEA a ae ae 34 


1 See also, American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 30-32. 
2 U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, op. cit., p. 4-5. 


8 Jbid., p. 9. 
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Responsibility for Board Appointments 


In two-thirds of the 215 city school districts 
of this study in which board members are ap- 
pointed, the responsibility for appointment is 
lodged with the city council. In most other 
appointive systems the mayor appoints—some- 
times subject to the approval of the council. 
In a few cities, school board members are ap- 
pointed by a designated judge, a panel of 
judges, a specially created appointing board, 
the county superintendent and county board, 
or the governor and state legislature. The last 
two methods, however, are rarely used. The 
larger the city, the more likely it is that the 
appointive power rests either with the mayor 
or with one or more designated judges. (See 


Table 15, Appendix. ) 





Among the 260 noncity districts using the 
appointive system, practice varies considerably 
with the type of board involved. For example, 
county superintendents and county boards 
select nearly all the members for appointive, 
rural district boards. On the other hand ap- 
pointments to county and parish boards are 
divided fairly evenly among three agencies: 
judge or judges, special appointing boards, and 
the governor and state legislature. 


Area Represented by Board Members 


School board members in 86 percent of the 
chosen at 
large, to represent the entire community. (See 
Table 14, Appendix.) In third of 
county and parish districts, board members are 
chosen by townships, subordinate school dis- 


districts covered by this study are 


about a 


Cities using City tricts, or other subdivisions of the county but 
the appointive Number Appointed Appointed council in virtually all noncity districts of other types 
uaa eae AP Seer, An. teeaps. or other the members are selected at large. In city dis 

his sa *mbers are selected at large. c s- 
Over 100,000.. 16 56% 25% 19% ' . . y 
30.000-100.000° 45 42 0 $2 tricts, the use of the ward or borough system 
x , , = aa . . . 
2,500— 30,000 146 19 1 80 increases with size of city. 

FIGURE II 


PERCENT OF DISTRICTS IN VARIOUS GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS WHICH 


CHOOSE 







76% 


PERCENT OF SEPARATE ELECTIONS 
BBB seLow 25% OF THE DISTRICTS 
BES 25-40% OF THE DISTRICTS 
EEE so-74% OF THE DISTRICTS 
SS 75% OF THE DISTRICTS OR MORE 


BOARD MEMBERS IN SEPARATE SCHOOL ELECTIONS 


RES. DIV, NAT. EQUC.ASSN, 
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Chosen Chosen Some chosen 


at large by wards cach way 
Cities over 100,000.... 89% 10% 1% 
30,000 to 100,000...... 89 9 2 
2,500 to 30,000........ 91 3 i 
Below 2,500.......... 97 3 0 


In order to note any relationship between 
the area represented by board members and 
the quality of school board service, the replies 
from city school boards rated as superior were 
tabulated for comparison with those from be- 
low-average boards. The percent of superior 
boards choosing their members at large was 
higher than the percent of below-average 
boards using this method ; and, conversely, the 
percent of below-average boards with members 
selected by wards was more than twice as large 
as the corresponding percent for superior 
boards. 


Chosen Chosen Some chosen 


at large by wards each way 
City boards—superior.. 92% 7% 1% 
City boards—below 
aweraee. idx h3 85 15 0 


Terms of Office for Board Members 


The three-year term of office for board mem- 
bers is more common than any other period 
of service except in county and parish districts 
and in cities over 100,000 in population. In 
these two types of districts four-year terms and 
six-year terms both are more common than 
three-year terms. (See Table 16, Appendix.) 

The average length of term for board mem- 
bers in all types of school districts is 3.6 years. 
Some slight increase in length of term is indi- 
cated when the 1945 averages for large cities 
are compared with U. S. Office of Education 
averages for earlier years.* 


Average term Average term 


in cities in cities 

over 100,000 30,000-100,000 
1945... .diaeee 4.5 years 4.0 years 
1960... . ... Geemeeas 4.3 years 4.0 years 
1927........ See 4.2 years 3.9 years 
Se 4.0 years 3.7 years 


ts 


Prevailing practice is to elect, or appoint, 
one or more members of the school board every 
year. This is done in a majority of the dis- 


Frequency of Elections or 
Appointmen 





* Ibid., p. 13. 
5 American 


tricts of all types save for two exceptions. 
Majority practice in cities over 100,000 and 
for county and parish districts is to elect or ap- 
point board members every two years. In about 
3 percent of the districts—for the most part 
those which choose the entire board at a given 
time—the interval between elections or ap- 
pointments is three, four, or five years. (See 
Table 17, Appendix.) 

Where all members of the board are elected 
at one time, it is especially easy to put into 
office a majority of mew members or even to 
make a “clean sweep” and elect an entirely 
new board. Even when a plan of rotating mem- 
berships is followed, it sometimes works out 
that at certain intervals a majority of the board 
members are chosen at a single time. Such 
changes, experience has shown, are likely to be 
quite detrimental to school programs.’ Hence, 
the questions were put in this investigation: 
(a) “Is a majority of the board ever elected 
or appointed at one time?” and (b) “If yes, 
how often does this occur?” Fourteen percent 
gave an affirmative reply to the first of these 
questions, the percents for urban districts in- 
creasing with city size. (See Table 18, Ap- 
pendix. ) 


Majority chosen 


at one time 
Cities over 100,000................. 37% 
ss sss cs cst ese ta 25 
ne So 16 
eee ey Sra 11 


In New England towns and in small cities 
below 2500 in population, the most common 
interval between opportunities for changing a 
majority of the board was two years. In rural 
districts the most common interval was three 
years. In all other city and noncity districts 
the interval between possible majority changes 
was four years. 


Political Affiliation of Board Members 


School board members are chosen on a non- 
partisan basis in 86 percent of the school dis- 
tricts represented in this report. (See Table 19, 
Appendix.) The policy finds its strongest sup- 
port in rural districts and in the cities of the 
2500 to 30,000 group. Its widest use geographi- 
cally is found in the states of the Northwest, 


Southwest, and Far West. 


Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 30-32, 191-92. 
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Maintenance of a bipartisan board is deliber- 
ately planned in a few New England towns, in 
certain county districts, and in | to 11 percent 
of city school districts. 

Board members are appointed or elected on 
a strictly partisan basis in only 10 percent 
of the districts reporting. This policy is some- 
what more commotr. in county and parish dis- 
tricts and in the smallest cities—below 2500 
in population. It also seems to occur relatively 
more often along the Atlantic seaboard, partic- 
ularly in the middle Atlantic states, than in 
other geographic regions. Probably this is re- 
lated to the fact, already noted, that school 
elections combined with regular political elec- 
tions are also most common in the eastern sea- 
board regions. 

When a comparison is made between cit) 
school boards rated as superior and below aver- 
age, respectively, the nonpartisan board has 
the advantage. 


Nonpartisan Bipartisan Partisan 

City boards— 
superior... . 
City boards— 
below average. . 70 


O7 “"O7 Cy 
85% ¢ Be 


= 9) 
2 


Ex Officio Board Members 


Relatively few school boards have ex officio 
members. Occasionally the superintendent of 
schools has that status—in nearly all instances 
reported, it was the county superintendent 
rather than a city superintendent. In thirty- 
twoofthe city districts the mayor serves ex officio 
on the school board, and in a very few districts 
some other city official has ex officio member- 
ship—perhaps the city treasurer, comptroller, 
school attorney, city manager, or some desig- 
nated member of the city council. By and large, 
however, school board members are chosen 
specifically for service on the board rather than 
coming to it by virtue of other primary respon- 
sibilites. This, it is generally agreed, is a sound 
administrative principle for boards of lay con- 
trol. 


Financial Compensation 


One board in three in noncity districts and 
one in seven among city school systems is com- 
posed of board members who receive some 
financial compensation for the time and energy 





® Ibid., p. 44-45. 
7 Ibid., p. 29-30. 


they Table 20, 
Appendix.) Especially in noncity districts the 


compensation often goes no further than reim- 


devote to board work. (See 


bursement for “mileage and expenses.” In 
about 30 percent of the districts in which some 
compensation is paid the basis for the payment 
is a stated sum per meeting, which may or may 
not then be supplemented with an allowance 
for expenses. In nearly 60 percent of the dis- 
tricts, however, in which board members are 
paid, the compensation takes the form of fixed 
annual payments. These are quite nominal in 
some instances, but in others represent really 
an annual salary. It is the annual salary idea 
which usually is condemned by authorities on 
school administration, because the sum allowed 
tends to attract 

board membership. 


second-rate candidates for 


6 

Once again the comparison of superior and 
below-average boards with respect to compen- 
sation supports the idea of no compensation 
above that required to cover actual expenses 
in connection with board work. Even when all 
types and amounts of compensation are lumped 
together, the percent of noncompensated boards 
is higher in the superior group than for the 
below-average districts. 


Some form 


Vo com of com- 

pensation pensation 
City boards—superior 85% 15% 
City boards—below average 79 21 
Noncity boards—superior 60 40 
Noncity boards—below average 47 53 


Nominating Procedures 


Any community dissatisfied with the quality 
of its board of education does well to reexamine 
its nominating procedures. Whether the board 
is elected or appointed, it can be no stronger 
than the candidates proposed for board mem- 
bership. On occasion, the only practical way 
to obtain desirable nominees is to change the 
existing nominating machinery as established 
by state law. In other cases the public can, if 
it will, exercise greater control over school 
hoard nominations within the framework of 
the present system." 

In 50 percent of the city districts in this 
study, nominations are made by means of peti- 
tions. The larger the city, the more likely it is 
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that this system is in effect. (See Table 21, 
Appendix.) In a majority of cases, ten to one 
hundred signatures are required. A few cities, 
however, require up to 1000 signatures and a 
few specify that the number shall be 5, 10, up 
to 20 percent of the registered voters of the dis- 
trict. (See Table 22, Appendix.) 

A fourth of the city districts merely allow 
any citizen to announce his candidacy, perhaps 
requiring a fee of $5 to $100 when the an- 
nouncement is filed. (See Table 23, Appendix. ) 
The smaller the city the more widely used is 
this system of individual decision to seek elec- 
tion or appointment to the board. 

A few districts nominate board members at 
primary elections and a few thru party cau- 
cuses. In noncity districts considerable use is 


made of open meetings for the nomination of 
school board members. 

Many community organizations take some 
active part in proposing candidates for boards 
of education. Those named in the 
study, listed according to frequency of men. 
tion, were: 


present 


1, Parent-teacher associations 

. Citizens committees 

. Political groups—party organizations, 
voters leagues 

. Service clubs—Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary, etc. 

. Labor unions 

. Teachers organizations 

. Womens clubs 

. Taxpayers associations 

. Church organizations 

. Others—veterans groups, lodges, and unnamed 
societies and clubs. 


officials 





IS OUR SCHOOL BOARD CHOSEN WISELY? 


is the community able to exercise sufficient control over the choice of school 


board members with the method now used? 


Are party politics excluded from school elections? 


Are appointments to the school board (where made) based upon merit rather than 
on patronage, personal favoritism, or the assured attitudes of appointees toward 


certain issues? 


Are board members chosen at large rather than as the representatives of wards or 
other subdivisions of the school district? 


Is there enough continuity in board membership, yet enough turnover on the 
board to avoid control by an entrenched minority? 


Is the number of board members elected or appointed at any one time always less 
than half the total membership of the board? 


Do board members serve without compensation except perhaps reimbursement 
for actual expenses? 


Does the community exert a definite, constructive influence with respect to nominees 
for membership on the board? 





tion of 


> some 
boards 


resent 


men- 


fficials. 


named 


IV. School Board Organization 


Three significant aspects of school board or- 
ganization are discussed in this section: (a) 
size, (b) secretaryship, and (c) committees. 
Altho other factors are important, too, surely 
these three have much to do with school board 
efficiency. 

Size of School Boards 


School boards vary in size from three to 
twenty-one. Some of the largest boards, in 
consolidated school districts, are really com- 
posites of several local district boards. City 
school boards range from three to sixteen 
members—a much narrower range than in 
1917 when the upper limit was forty-six mem- 
bers ! 

The most frequent size for both rural boards 
and for the school boards in New England 
towns is three members. In cities over 100,000 
in population the seven-member board is most 
typical. In all other types of districts, city and 
noncity, the five-member board is found more 
often than any other size. (See Table 24, Ap- 
pendix.) Authorities in school administration 
usually recommend a board of five, seven, or 
not more than nine members as the size most 
conducive to efficient work.* 

The average number of members on school 
boards of all types is five. For city school 
systems the averages rise consistently with city 
size! 

Average number 
of Members 
Cities over 100,000. ie 
30,000-100,000.. . . 6 


2,500-30,000.. . . 5 
Below 2,500 4 


In 1940, the U. S. Office of Education cited 
the increase since 1917 in the number of boards 
having not more than nine members in cities 
above 30,000 population.? The 1945 figures 
show that this trend has continued: 


Cities above Cities 30,000- 
100,000 with 9 board 100,000 with 9 board 
members or fewer 
89.0% 
87.2 
85.6 
79.4 


members or fewer 
91.6% 
89.0 
86.4 
82.5 


1Sometimes the township trustee in Indiana is referred to as a ‘‘one-man school board.’”’ Except in Table | 
not been so regarded in this study, and, from Indiana, questionnaire reports were obtained only from bona fide school 


* American Association cf School Administrators, op. cit., p 


*U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, op. cit 
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School Board Secretaries 


In nearly half the districts cooperating in 
this study the school board chooses one of its 
own members to act as secretary. In rural dis 
tricts, New England towns, and small cities 
this type of secretaryship is strongly in the 
majority, the proportions standing between 66 
and 79 percent. (See Table 25, Appendix. ) 

The superintendent of schools serves as sec 
retary in 79 percent of the county and parish 
school boards included in this study and in 15 
to 25 percent of the districts of all other types. 

The third type of secretary, a special em 
ployee of the board, is most often found in 
the larger city systems, but not exclusively 
so. These secretaries may, or may not, give 
full time to school board duties. Usually, tho 
not always, the part-time secretary is employed 
by the board for other school duties. 

The variation in pattern which accompanies 
city size is indicated by the following percents 

for districts in which the secretary is: 

{ paid 
A member The super- employee 
of the other than 
school the super 
intendent 
Cities over 100,000 8% / 
30,000—100,000 
2,500-—30,000 
Below 2,500... 


Typically the board chooses its own secre 
tary, even when the secretary is not a member 
of the board itself. In a few instances, how- 
ever, the appointment is under civil service and 
in a few others the people themselves elect the 
board secretary in the school elections. 

When a special employee is selected as sec- 
retary, the most popular choices are: secre- 
tary to the superintendent, business manager, 
assistant superintendent, and the 
Others 


agent, city treasurer, city clerk, 


deputy or 


auditor or accountant. include: the 
purchasing 
superintendent of buildings, head clerk in the 
school system, administrative assistant to the 
superintendent, a high-school principal, a de- 
partment head or teacher, and the attendance 


officer. 


Appendix, it has 
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FIGURE III 


REPLACEMENT OF STANDING COMMITTEE 
BY "THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE" 
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A Promising Trend... 


% The school board is undergoing an evolution which foretells greater efhici- 
ency. It is becoming small enough to allow free interchange of:ideas and to 
give all members an opportunity to enter into the discussions. The abolition 
of standing committees frees the board from routine administrative matters, 
thereby giving it an opportunity to deal with fundamental policies and to 
evaluate properly the results attained —Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association, “The School Board Member,” Research Bulletin, Januar) 


1933. 
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Special employees of the board are compen- 
sated for their either by making 
school board duties part of their regular as- 
signments or, if they give extra time to the 
work, thru special bonuses or supplements to 
ysual salary. When board members themselves 
serve as secretary, some special compensation 
is often allowed—in three-fourths of the cases 
something less than $300 per year. 


services 


Standing Committees 
School boards in the noncity districts of this 
study rather infrequently make use of stand- 
ing committees. (See Table 26, Appendix.) 


Only 12 percent of noncity boards have one or 


more standing committees. In rural districts— 
for the most part three-member boards—only 
| percent have them. 

On the other hand, city school systems still 
make rather wide use of standing committees, 
regardless of the all but unanimous recom- 
mendation of authorities on school administra- 
tion that such committees be abolished. The 


percent of boards organized with one or more 


standing committees is higher in cities 30,000 
to 100,000 in size than in cities of either the 
larger or smaller population groups. For three 
decades the trend has been to abolish standing 
committees, but still there is considerable dis- 
tance to go before all boards have eliminated 
them. Here, in the accompanying figure, the 
percent of city school boards reporting no 
standing committees in 1945 is compared with 
the corresponding percents for earlier years as 
reported by the U. S. Office of Education.* 

In the school districts having standing com- 
mittees, the nine most frequently mentioned 
were: buildings and grounds, finance (or busi- 
ness), personnel (or teachers), supplies (or 
equipment), education (or curriculum, or in- 
struction), athletics (or physical education), 
purchasing, textbooks, and _ transportation. 
Each of these was named more than 100 times 
among the standing committees reported in this 
study. Other popular committees are: jani- 
torial (or maintenance), health (or medical), 
insurance, rules and regulations, cafeteria, 
fuel, public relations, and library. Even this 
by no means completes the list, which alto- 
gether includes about seventy-five rather dis- 
tinct areas of responsibility. (See Table 28, 
Appendix. ) 

* Ibid., p. 19. ‘ 


5 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., 


When 


boards are compared with reference to their 


superior and below-average city 

use of standing committees, a slight advantage 

lies with boards having no standing commit- 

tees : 

Vo standing 
mimitklees 


r¢ 


City boards—superior ; Ja 


City boards—below average : 4 


Special Committees 


Special committees, generally speaking, are 


used in the same types of districts as stand- 


ing committees and are rare where standing 
committees are also seldom used. (See Table 
27, Appendix.) Less than a fifth of the non 
city districts reported that any special commit- 
tee had been established during the preceding 
twelve-month period. In rural districts there 
had been virtually none. 

City school boards, on the other hand, make 
considerable use of special committees—some 
times in lieu of standing committees, sometimes 
as a supplement to whatever standing commit 


tees have been established. The extent of use 


and average number of special committees ap- 
pointed during the past twelve-month period, 
indicated 


for cities of various sizes may be 


thus: 

Board dverage number 
of special 
commillees 


per board 


having 
special 
committee 
Cities over 100,000 58% 
30,000—-100,000 5 
2,500—30,000 45 


Below 2,500 23 


Opinion among authorities on school ad- 
ministration is less unanimous with respect to 
special committees than about standing com- 
mittees. Some recommend that all school board 
work be done by the entire board, working, if 
deemed advisable, as a “committee of the 
whole.” > Other authorities see no danger in 
they 
and preliminary 


special committees, so long as confine 
fact 


recommendation and so long as the board does 


themselves to finding 
not, in effect, delegate to such committees the 
authority and responsibility for its final deci- 
sions and actions. The data here indicate 


merely the trend in current practice. 


p. 40-41, 85-86, 89, 202. 
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V. School Board Meetings 


Altho the effectiveness of boards of educa- 
tion must be judged by what they do rather 
than by when and how they do it, the sched- 
ule of board meetings and the over-all policies 
which determine the character of them are im- 
portant considerations. 


Number of Meetings Per Year 


Ninety-eight school boards in a hundred have 
fixed schedules for their regular meetings, in 
other words, do not have all meetings “on 
call.” This is required by law in many states. 
The one variation of any consequence noted 
in this study was for New England towns, 
where 11 percent of the boards reported no 
regular meetings. 

The number of regular meetings per year 
most often reported is four for rural school 
boards, and twelve per year for boards of every 
other type—city and noncity. The average 
number per year, however, is 12.9 for city 
boards and only 9.0 for noncity boards. (See 
Table 29, Appendix. ) 

In addition to regularly scheduled meetings, 
the great majority of school boards have a cer- 
tain number of special meetings, or called meet- 
ings. Noncity boards, generally speaking, get 
along with fewer such meetings than city 
boards. More specifically, 27 percent of the 
noncity boards, as compared with 10 percent 
of the city boards, had called no special sessions 
during the twelvé-month period preceding their 
replies to this inquiry, and the average number 
of special meetings during the year for each 
group was: noncity, 2.6; city, 4.4. 

The number of meetings, both regular and 
special, increases consistently with size of city, 
as the following averages show. 


Average 
number of 
special 
meetings 
6.6 


Average 
number of 
regular 
meetings 


6.5 
4.2 
3.2 


Place for Board Meetings 


Virtually all school boards in cities above 
2500 in population have some regular meeting 
place. (See Table 30, Appendix.) The same 


is true of about 85 to 95 percent of boards of 
other types, with one exception. Only 60 pe; 
cent of the rural district boards meet regularly 
at the same place. When the responses on this 
item are summarized by geographic regions. 
two regional differences stand out. Only 5? 
percent of the districts from the southwestern 
states and 87 percent of those from New Eng 
land have regular places for board meetings 
In all other regions the percents run from 92 
to 100. 

Named most frequently as the regular places 
for board meetings were: ‘“‘a school building,’ 
“the superintendent’s office,” and 
“board room.” About 4 percent of those re- 
porting mentioned the administration building, 
but did not specify whether there was a spe 
cial board room in it, or whether the meet 
ings were held in the superintendent’s office or 
some other room. About 8 percent named some 
public but nonschool building, or a private 
meeting place arranged by the board. The 
larger the city, the more often the board has 
its own special meeting room. 


a special 


Percent having 
board rooms 
ening 
58% 
46 
%6 


ERIE ARR EE 1 


Time and Length of Meetings 


County and parish boards of education are 
almost equally likely to meet (a) before noon, 
(b) both morning and afternoon, (c) after 
noon, and (d) during the evening. Afternoon 
meetings are regularly scheduled in 16 percent 
of the cities 30,000-100,000 in population and 
in 39 percent of those over 100,000. In nearly 
all other instances, evening sessions are the rule 
(See Table 31, Appendix. ) 

The average iength of school board meetings 
is about two hours and thirty-five minutes. 
Over three-fourths of the sessions fall within 
the interval, two to four hours. Noncity boards 
tend to hold longer sessions than city boards. 
The shortest median session is that for city 
districts over 100,000 in population—2.2 hours. 
Apparently city boards find it advantageous to 
hold short meetings frequently, rather than to 
hold fewer and longer sessions. 
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Open vs. Closed Meetings 


Boards of education in two-thirds of the 
districts included in this study hold no meet- 
ings that are closed to the press or public. On 
the other hand, in 14 percent of the districts, 
all meetings are closed sessions. In other dis- 
tricts some meetings are open and some are 
closed, depending on the agenda. (See Table 
32, Appendix. ) 

Closed meetings, as the regular 
policy, are found in rural districts and in New 
England towns more often than in districts of 
any other types. In cities, especially those over 
30,000 in population, open meetings are the 


board’s 


rule but occasional closed sessions are fairly 
common. Note the following percents, which 
serve as the basis for Figure IV. 


All Some All 
meetings meetings 
are open someclosed are closed 

Cities over 100,000 64% 36% 
30,000-—100,000 61 38 
2,500-30,000 66 28 
Below 2,506 80 12 


are open; 


In the districts in which some meetings are 
open and some closed, approximately two of 
every three are open to the public. Clearly, the 
trend of experience, as well as of expert opin- 
ion, favors open meetings for most, if not all, 
school board sessions." 


Informal Social Activities 


Some boards of education and superintend- 
ents find that dining together occasionally and 
entering into other informal social activities 
contribute helpfully to the unity and morale 
of the group. Only 3 percent of the boards 
participating in this study have lunch or dinner 
regularly in connection with board sessions, 
but a third of them dine together occasionally 
before or after their meetings. (See Table 33, 
Appendix.) Noncity boards rarely come to- 
gether for meals with the single exception of 
county and parish boards, 11 percent of which 
have lunch or dinner together at each regular 
meeting and 55 percent at part of them. In the 
larger city school systems, the percent of school 
boards that get together for a meal at least 
occasionally at the time of board meetings is 
higher than in the smaller cities. 


* Ibid., p..89, 201-202. 


Cities over 100,000 
30,000-100,000 
2,500-30,000 
Below 2,500 


Perhaps it is in the large: 


where board members are less likely t 


communities, 


quainted socially, that the 


yreatest 
found in such arrangements. 
Other planned activities of a social or in 


mal character, which were named by the re- 


} 


spondents as contributors to board unity and 


esprit de corps, are listed below by trequency 


yu 
of mention. Some of these activities might well 
be tried by school boards in need of morale 


building contacts. 


1. Dinners, banquets, 
and teachers 
Luncheons, etc., for the s« 
conomics department 
Occasional dinner parties, t 
of board members 
Annual receptions, etc., 
new teachers 
Picnics, outings, and recreatio 
group attendance at athletic 
Visits, by the school board as 
SC hools 
Board members entertained by rintendent 
of schools 
Group attendance of the board at various school 
affairs 
. Group attendance by the board 
teachers meetings 
Meetings with other neighboring 
Attendance at state or national meeti! 


2. Luncheon meetings, etc., with principals or other 


administrators 
Parties for outgoing board members, or 
members 
Board members as guests of th 
tion 
Group attendance of board 
meetings and functions 
: Participation of the school board in commencement 
activities 
17. Informal contacts of board members in clubs, 
church groups, and other organizations. 


Staff Participation 


In 99 percent of the city school districts, 
and in the vast majority of all noncity districts 
other than those classified in this report as 
rural, superintendents of schools regularly at- 
tend all meetings of boards of education, in 
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FIGURE IV 


OPEN AND CLOSED MEETINGS OF 
CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
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Signposts for Service . . . 


%& Public opinion is one of the most powerful forces in the world. Jt is, there- 
fore, a force which must be understood by board members who desire to be 
effective public servants. 


% Board meetings should be formal enough for orderly procedure but in- 
formal enough to be natural, to encourage free discussion, and to promote 
group thinking. American Association of School Administrators, Schoo! 
Boards in Action, 24th Yearbook, 1946. 





cluding special or called meetings. (See 
34, Appendix. ) 

In rural districts the superintendent regu 
larly attends school board meetings in only 38 
percent of the cases. The reasons most often 


Table 


given for the superintendent not attending 
board meetings are: “the superintendent at 
tends by special invitation only’; “the board 
prefers that the superintendent not attend”: 
“the superintendent lives too far from the 
meeting place’; “there are so many boards 
under one superintendent that he cannot attend 
all their meetings”’ ; “the superintendent attends 
if and when he desires”; “the superintendent 
attends all meetings except when teachers are 
hired”; “the superintendent does not attend the 
organization meeting at which the board elects 
its officers”; and “the superintendent does not 
attend meetings at which his own salary and 
tenure are to be considered.” Surely, the rela- 
tionship of board to superintendent is a tenuous 
one when the board prefers not to have him 
present—except perhaps by invitation, on occa- 
sion—or when the superintendent is excluded 
from the crucial session in which teachers are 
selected. Most of the other reasons, partic 
ularly in rural districts, are somewhat easier to 
understand. Whether or not they can be justi 
fied, is another question.” 

In connection with the superintendent’s par 
ticipation in board meetings the practices of 
superior and below-average boards are interest- 
ing and significant. 

Superintendent 
does not regularly 
7 


atiend meetings 


cr 
. Li 


City boards—superior 0 
City boards—below average... . M3 
Noncity boards—superior. 3 
Noncity boards—below average 15 


One or more staff members in addition to 
the superintendent of schools is often present 
at school board meetings, especially in the 
larger city districts: 


Cities over 100,000 
30,000-100,000. . . 
2,500-30,000.. . . 
Below 2,500... . 


Where this is true, such staff members in 
four cases out of five are present merely as 


2 Ibid., p. 51-59. 
8 Ibid., p. 91. 


auditors and to serve as technical consultants 
as needed. Normally they do not participate in 
board discussions unless specifically invited to 
do so either by the superintendent of schools or 
by the school board itself. (See Table 35, Ap- 
pendix.) In the smaller city systems staff mem 
bers other than the superintendent are some- 
what more likely to participate freely in board 
On 


the 


Celiberations than in the larger districts. 
the other hand, the larger 


higher is the percent of boards hearing definite 


the district 


and regular reports from one or more staff 


members other than the superintendent of 


S¢ hools: 


Cities over 100,000 
100,000 
2,500—30,000 
Below 2,500 


sf A OO 


The advantages of this practice (so long 


as it does not represent an ill-advised division 
of administrative responsibility among two or 


more coordinate executives) have recently been 


pointed out: 


It permits the superintendent to recognize some of 


those who are actually doing the work with children; 


board members become better acquainted with a con 


iderable number of members of th staff: work of staff 


mbers is toned up in preparation for such appear- 


they themselves grow professiona iV 


iking or guiding the presentations for th 


inces and from 
r depart- 


ments; and it builds morale in the system as a whole 


nd in the community and has a good public relations 
vaiue.” 

School boards vary widely in their alertness 
to teacher opinion on policies affecting teacher 
welfare. The advice of teacher representatives 
on matters of salary, leaves of absence, and 
other personnel policies is never sought by 26 
percent of the boards represented in this study. 
Only 13 percent of the boards claim that they 
take advantage of such consultation regularly; 
61 percent, that sometimes they ask for teacher 
opinion. (See Table 36, Appendix.) Generally 
speaking, the larger the city the higher is the 
percent of school boards which seek the advice 
of teachers on personnel decisions. This is prob- 
ably due to the usually greater effectiveness of 





teachers organizations in the larger urban 
areas. 


Never seek 
teachers’ 
opinions 

12% 
14 
33 
28 


Seek teachers’ 
opinions 
regularly 


The methods used to canvass teacher opinion, 
by frequency of mention, are: (a) personal 
contacts, conferences, and informal discussions ; 
(b) teachers committees; (c) reports of repre- 


sentatives of teachers organizations; (d) wri: 
ten reports—dquestionnaires, petitions, etc. : (¢ 
discussions in teachers meetings; (f) the vote 
of teachers at specially called meetings; and 
(g) staff opinions voiced at parent-teacher 
meetings. 

The various practices reviewed here under 
the heading “Staff Participation” reflect ap 
attempt on the part of school boards to capital. 
ize on administrative leadership and, at the 
same time, to democratize their procedures, 
Neither goal is easy to achieve, but both are 
worthy of a board’s best efforts. 





IS OUR SCHOOL BOARD EFFICIENT? 


Is the board large enough to be representative, yet small enough to work efficiently? 


Does the board regularly have adequate secretarial service as a result of the plan 
now in use for designating a secretary? 


Does the board operate without standing committees and with few special com- 
mittees except for ‘‘the committee of the whole’? 





Are regular meetings of the board of education held according to an announced 


schedule? 


Does the board meet regularly at the same place—a place suitable for effective 


Are enough meetings held to give adequate consideration to important problems? 


Are meetings well planned and conducted with sufficient dispatch?........... 
Ave virtually all meetings open to the public, including representatives of the press? 
ls the superintendent regularly present at board meetings? 


Do the superintendent and board sometimes invite various members of the adminis- 
trative staff to report to the board on their work? 


Does the board regularly seek the opinions of teachers and other employees with 
respect to personnel policies? 





VI. Points of Strength and Weakness 


e vote The final questions of the inquiry form used The items are presented in tabular arrange 
$j and in this investigation asked each respondent to ment, since frequency of mention throws an 
eacher state, very briefly: (a) one or more of the best important light on their relative significance. 

features about the school board in his district, In paired arrangement, in columns three and 
under and (b) one or more features, if any, that seem four of the tables, the rank by total frequency 
ect an especially unfortunate. This section of the bul- of mention is compared with the rank for a 
apital. letin, which summarizes these evaluative com- selected group of respondents. In the case of 
at the ments, gives a kind of over-all appraisal of “best features,” the rank from districts in 
dures, many practices and trends mentioned in the which the board was rated superior should 


} 


th are preceding sections. have some added significance. Conversely, with 





1. CHECKLIST OF BEST FEATURES 


Total Rank Rank Check 
frequency by for the if item 
Situation or practice of total superior applies to 
mention frequency group your board 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Desirable personal qualities of the board members . 524 1 1 
Board deeply interested in child welfare and education 488 9 
Board recognizes superintendent's authority and doe > 
in administration 399 
Harmonious relations among board members. 380 
Cooperative relations between board and staff. 313 
Freedom of the board from politics and pressure grout 936 


Board is chiefly a policy-making body A 93 
Board is progressive and forward-looking in its policie 82 
A representative board—good cross section of the community.... 76 
Ability to make sound financial decisions. . . 71 
interest in teacher welfare, including good solarie 70 
Sound program of public relations 64 


interest in the community at a : 44 
Continuity in board membership. . , 40 
Absence of religious and racial prejudices. .. - 3 

Good judgment and common-sense decisions. . ' ctin 36 
Willingness of board members to give freely of their time. . = 32 


Sincere effort to get and keep the best qualified employ 


Regularity of attendance at board meetings. . 
Board members have wide contacts and are wall | 
Board members have children now in school 
Board keeps property in good condition. . 

No committee system—board works as a unit 
Absence of cliques 


Board does not interefere in teacher selection... 
Open meetings 

Long-term planning 

Adequate turnover in board aenbership to limit len 
Board is ideal in size 











respect to “worst features,” the rank repre- bers’ commitments, made before board 
senting the below-average group would seem _ sion.” 
to merit special attention. Many of the factors cited as detriment; 
The ranks of the various items of good prac- are merely the converse of certain best feature 
tice as determined by total frequency and for However, since the overlap caused by such pair, 
the superior group, respectively, are strikingly of opposites serves merely to reemphasize the 
similar. In the second table, however, several Points at issue, this repetition seems desira}|: 
items are raised or lowered considerably, when Tather than objectionable. 
ranked by frequency of mention in the below- These tables of best and worst features cy 
average group. Perhaps this means that certain be used appropriately as checklists by any boar: 
weaknesses are quite common, but that certain °% ¢ducation. They do not cover every phase o 
others (somewhat less often encountered) are school board organization and practice, to be 
relatively more serious where they do exist. sure. But, if . board _ conscientious! he 
“Rapid turnover in board membership” is one the great ay of <semgim the first Hist and 
: ; . an conscientiously refrain from checking m 
such item. In total frequency of mention it i i. 
ranks sixth among the current weaknesses in es ees ee oe ere tht i 
> » Seen te F is moving forward in the right direction. Sin). 
school board practice. From districts in which larly, if few items can be checked in the firs 
’ firs 
the boards are rated below average, however, list, and if several must be checked in th 
severttren other weap outrank turnover in second, it is time for the board to take stock 
board membership as situations in need of cor- of itself and to set its house in order. Ey en tl 
rection. Conversely, items that rise in relative jtems that stand low in frequency of mentio; 
importance in the replies for the below-average may, in a given situation, hold the key to muct 
group include such points as “domination of greater efficiency. All the positive items are 
the board by one member” ; “opposition to any worth working to achieve. All the negative 
change in the schools”; “absence of definite ones need eliminating wherever they stand 3 
policies and future plans”; and “board mem- barriers to the board’s own best work. 


= 


a 
i 
; 





ll. CHECKLIST OF WORST FEATURES 


Total Rank Rank for Check 
frequency by the below- if item 
_ Situation or practice of tote! average applies to 
mention frequency group = your board 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Insufficient time at meetings given to basic school problems 4 
Unfortunate personal characteristics of one or more members.... 116 1 
Interference by the board in administrative matters 9 
Influence of partisan politics on the board 3 
Influence on the board of petty complaints—opinions of children, 


7 


Too rapid 


Incompetence on the part of the board in financial matters 
Disinterest in, and lack of understanding of, school problems 

Too much reliance upon board committees 

Irregular and infrequent meetings 

Domination of the board by one member 

Size of the board not ideal—too large, or too small for best results. 


Opposition to any change in the schools 

Too much responsibility is delegated to the superintendent 
Board is not representative of the community 

Lack of cooperation and unity within the board 
Disinterest of the board in teacher welfare. . . 

Members seek personal advantage from board membership 
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ll. CHECKLIST OF WORST FEATURES (Continued) 


, 4 Total Rank Rank for Check 
rin enta — frequency by the below- if item 
features uation or practice of total average applies to 

I . mention frequency group your board 
uch pairs (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
asize the Too many boards in the area—should be combined 13 19 
desirable Absence of definite policies and future plans 19 20 
Members have no children now in school 14 21 
Absence of an adequate building program. 11 
Board visits schools too rarely to check on conditior 10 

Ny board The tendency for board members to serve too many year 9 


phase ot 

Tardiness and absenteeism of members at board meetin 

Members’ discussions of official matters with outsider 

Excessive fraternization with teachers encouraging 
the administration. . 

Lack of public interest in school elections 

Unsatisfactory secreterial service for the board 

No program—or an ineffective program—of publi 


to De 


Frequency of change in the officers of the board 

Lack of harmony between the board and the school s 

Regulations and conditions deter the best citizens fron 
the school board...... 


a - Proportion of men and women on the board is not s 
1ention 


Inadequate compensation of members for time lost 
to muc! incurred ; ‘ 
ems are Discrimination shown in the provisions made for minority 1 


negative 

. Employment preference shown to home town applic 
Board has too little legal power oe 

Board exercises too much authority in employing teacl 
Nepotism is practiced in filling school positions 

Board members commit themselves before board discu 
Schoo! elections should be separated from general elect 


stand as 


* Not mentioned in any reply from this g 
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APPENDIX 


Tables 1 to 36, which follow, give the tab- 
ulations on which this bulletin is based. Using 
these tables, any reader can locate the type of 
school district in which he is interested and 
can trace thru (a) a comparison of practice 
in such districts with that of school boards in 
general, and (b) a comparison of practice in 
his own district with that of other school boards 
of the same type. For example, if interested in 
a board of education in a city of 10,000 popula 
tion, the reader will wish to make special note 
of the figures given for boards in the third 
group of city districts used in these tabulations, 
comparing this group with all city boards of 
education and with school boards of all types. 
Then, from his knowledge of local conditions, 
he can see wherein local practice agrees with, 
or varies from, the prevailing trends in cities 
2500 to 30,000 in population. 

Procedure followed in collecting the data- 
As stated in Section I of the bulletin, this re 
port is based on a questionnaire developed by 
the Research Division in cooperation with the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors. The questionnaire was sent to all super 
intendents of schools in cities above 10,000 in 
population, approximately 1150 in number. 
Then, to get a representative sample for boards 
of other types, a letter was sent to the state 
superintendent of public instruction in each 
state chiefly to make the following request. 

“We are sending our inquiry form to the 
superintendent of schools in all cities above 
10,000 in population, but we cannot hope to 
obtain information from all the more than 
100,000 boards in the small districts. There 
fore, we are asking state departments to help 
us select a representative group of these small 
districts to which we can send our question 
naire. . . . Would it be possible for you to 
give us the name and address of the superin 
tendent of schools in ten to twenty-five repre 
sentative districts of each type in communities 
below 10,000 in population? If some of the 
districts you select have no superintendent or 
executive officer, please give the name and ad 
dress of the clerk of the board ; or, if you think 


it better, the name of the county supe! intendent 


of schools of the county in which the district 
is located.” 

Using the lists suggested by state depart 
ments, the questionnaire was sent to more than 
3000 small districts—bringing 
ber distributed to 4343 blanks 


received from every state and reg 


the total num 
Returns were 
ion and from 
virtually all the usual types of local boards of 
education. Tables 2 and 3 indicate, by geo 
graphic region and type of district, the general 
representativeness of the 3068 replies 

Source and significance of Table 1—Since 
state departments were being asked to help with 
the selection of small districts, it seemed feasi 
ble to ask at the same time for two additional 
items of information, namely, (a) the total 
number of school boards in the state (exclusive 
of state boards), and (b) the actual or approx 


imate number of school board members 


Forty 
of the state departments were able to give up 
to-date figures, or close estimates, of the num 
ber of administrative units and total number 
of board members. The remaining eight cited 
either the latest published figures in state de 
partment reports or the 1940 figures for the 
state as given in the biennial survey of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Table 1, 


gives the best summary obtainable, 


therefore, 
substan 
tially accurate as of June 1945, with respect 
to the number of local boards of education and 
the total number of school board members 
The totals (nearly 112,000 school boards 
ind almost 375,000 school board members) 
indicate that the consolidation of districts is 
still under way. The corresponding figures for 
1940, in round numbers, were 117,000 boards 
and 395,000 board members. Altho Table 1 is 
scarcely an integral part of this investigation, 
it affords an interesting and up-to-date back- 
sround for the tables which follow it. 
Classification of districts—The data in most 
of the tables which follow are presented for 
two major classes of school boards: city and 
noncity. Each of these, in turn, is subdivided 
into four groups. 
City districts are classified solely on the basis 


of population. For cities above 100,000 in 
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population and for cities 30,000 to 100,000, 
the sample included in this study represents 
more than 80 percent of all cities in these 
groups. The replies from cities 2500 to 30,000 
constitute about 30 percent of all city school 
districts of that size. For the group below 
2500 it is impossible to make even a close esti- 
mate of the percent represented because, in 
view of the varied pattern of consolidated 
districts, the number of cities and incorporated 
villages below 2500 in population affords no 
dependable clue as to the number of independ- 
ent school districts that are coterminous with 
these small cities. In this group were placed the 
349 reports self-classified by the respondents 
as “a city or village district that has its own 
board . . . below 2500 in population.” 

In classifying the data from noncity districts, 
the first three of the four groups were kept, 
as much as possible, from becoming “mixed 
types.” The county and parish group includes 
only reports from county-unit systems in which 
all schools in the county, urban and rural, are 
under the jurisdiction of the county or parish 
board. The rural group includes only districts 
self-classified as rural, and excludes all con- 
solidated school districts. The town group in- 
cludes the noncity districts of New England, 
which constitute a unique pattern in rural 
school management. The fourth group, “other 
noncity districts,” is heterogeneous in its com- 
position, but includes various types of con- 
solidated rural districts. The footnote of Table 
3 indicates the types included among the 667 
replies, and the number of reports from each. 

For cities above 30,000 in population, the 
data in the tables which follow, based on a 
sample of more than 80 percent, should be 
highly dependable. For the smaller city dis- 
tricts and for noncity districts of various types, 
the accuracy of the statistical description rests 
in each case, not on the size of the sample, but 
on how representative was the selection of dis- 
tricts obtained from state departments in the 
manner already explained. Because of the small 
percent of small-city and rural boards included 
here, in comparison with the sampling from 
large-city districts, the figures for “all types” 
of boards usually will not be accurate as a 
description of all the 112,000 school boards in 
the United States. The percents and averages 
for boards of “all types” must be interpreted 
only as descriptive of the 3068 boards included 
in this study. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF SCHOO) 
BOARDS AND SCHOOL BOARD Mey. 
BERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1%; 

















Number Number » 
States of board 
beards members 
1 2 . 4 
SE RPE GEE RR 1,469 5.93 
Connecticut............. us 171 1,227 
Maine.. ES Te aoe 399 1.23 
Massachusetts PotaeaAnanae ; 351 1,920 
New Hampshire........... de 240 524 
PN MONROE, baa a ccaccceces 39 105 
EE Ss one cd oie to's 269 83] 
Middle Atlantic............ 9,051 8 0¢ 
RS eR ree 138 
District of Columbia.......... 1 ) 
NS a bes a ass, kg Kae « 24 101 
eee, i. IO 559 3.050 
Ee ee 5,730 10,69 
Pennsylvania........... ; 2,544 13,378 
West Virginia............ ‘ 55 
DER asGe a VERCS : cuss 10, 332 3 r 
hg 20s «b> dye 110 
tad gan ingenie ees & 2,451 8 830 
Florida + neh: « bird ais 67 09 
RS os askew ove ttln dig 221 1,225 
ou tines oAdw ines 90:0 « 261 1, 305 
NS, Es LCA ab SD hig os 08 67 640 
ES ae 4,945 15,095 
North Carolina............... 172 875 
South Carolina............. , 1,740 7,265 
ES 5» oon wanted ae 155 136 
I 5 one 0.4 evedmiaeeeey st 143 747 
Aa wars 9 €oouce en okes OA : . ee 164, 804 
- Illinois... .. TUT: RD oe ee 12,000 39, 200 
SE ee ee " 1,1948 1, 566 
MEIEAG Who's S PGhit eae hs bia 8 . 4,955 21,776 
Das cid ERY} > bd Che’ 6,323 21,555 
re wn hy 7,681 24,697 
SL fs Sc SOS wr a’s o TBM 8, 605 28 542 
tiles + igchthncd sted + Keens 1,621 8,114 
IES, 2 2-0.» sth aan Suk Wa 4s 6,393 19, 360 
IRE FE a a , 10,251 35,783 
RA pe fOr : 357 1,113 
New Mexico............. 4 102 510 
ES 006.5 5 whe Pe ” , 4,518 13,750 
DR a dscs i cob vbakees. os ; 5,274 20,410 
ca. . 3h cn tecns Cares « -. , ae ae 82,621 
ES ee F 1,923 5 907 
ITE =F Ses. SS TE 1,130 3,813 
ae Pa a Roast e igen : 8,433 25,641 
TP eee ee 1,770 5,325 
IS... 6600s 604~ ade - 7,021 22 ,282 
North Dakota. ...........0 0.4 2,274 7,149 
South Dakota. .. 06 uc. 0.8.0... 3,426 11,076 
Rad a te Khsed bodlhes oe 0: 40 207 
ERS, . oG Mot decks tae bee 365 1,221 
Ee bn 5d Ghia eEd pices 0.0.4 5,638 18,391 
SR Ee ry pt dee bo 2,755 9,337 
EE ee ee 289 900 
DCL 5. sc seu cheese kanes es 1,756 5,598 
eee ee ee 838 2,556 
BIE Shs ea VERNER o PObe bye 111,895 373.287 
LA 





Source: Compiled from data or best estimates supplied by 
each state department of public instruction, as of June 1945 


® This figure includes the 1016 township trustees of Indiana 
Altho by strict definition one person can scarcely be con- 
sidered a “board,” the township trustees in this state exercise 
the usual functions of a school board and the township is (¢ 
cept for independent cities and villages) the prevailing unl 
for school administration. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF REPLIES BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION 








a 
ae Number of Number Percent Percent of replies com- 
egion boards in region of replies represented ing from each region 
1 2 3 4 5 
New England 1,469 338 23 ! 
Middle Atlantic 9,051 440 5 14 
Southeast 10,332 449 4 5 
Middle States 48 777 712 4 3 
Southwest ‘ 10,251 524 5 i 
Northwest 26 ,382 308 1 10 
Far West 5 638 9 5 10 
Entire I Ss. 111,895 +; 068 3 00 
s The geographic region New England: Connecticut, Maine, M hi New Hamy " 
Viddle Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jer New York, Pennsylvania 
\labama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, M ssippi, North Carolina, South Car Virginia 
Viddle States: Mlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, O ind Wiscon Sou Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas; Northwest: Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, N vin Mette Shitentie. \ Wy 
ming; Far West: California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washingt 
TABLE 4-—GENERAL APPRAISAL OF 


TABLE 3—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 
REPLIES RECEIVED FROM DIS- 


2982 SCHOOL B 


OARDS 





TRICTS OF VARIOUS TYPES 











Number of 
Number Per- board 

Type of district ofreplies cent members 

represented 

1 2 3 4 

City school district... ... 1,460 47.6% 8,436 
Over 100,000 population 73 2.4 534 
30,000-100,000......... 201 6.5 1,332 
2,500—30,000......... 837 27.3 4,857 
Below 2,500 population 349 11.4 1,713 
Noncity school district. . 1.608 52.4% 6.955 
County and parish... 231 i 1,281 
OSES a 456 14.9 1,478 
Town (New England type) 254 8.3 1,047 
Other noncity districts* 667 21.7 3,149 
3,068 100.0% 15.391 


All types 


* Includes: Seventy-seven county districts each having one 
or more exempted city districts within it; fifty-two townships; 
and 538 union, consolidated and central rural school districts 





TABLE 5.—PERCENT OF MEN AND 
WOMEN, RESPECTIVELY, ON DIF- 
FERENT TYPES OF SCHOOL BOARDS 





Percent 
Type of district 
Men Women 
1 2 3 
City school district 90% 10% 
Over 100,000... ».. 82 18 
30,000-100,000...... . 87 13 
2,500-30,000....... , 91 9 
Below 2,500... . 93 7 
Noncity school district........ 89% 11% 
County and parish 96 } 
ip ; ‘ 91 9 
Town (New England type) 72 28 
Other noncity districts 90 10 
REI. 5 i Gi se os 90% 10% 





Percent of boards rated 





Num Dis Disap 
Type of district ber of re-| tinctly Aver- pointing 
plies* above age in many 
average respects 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 district 1.453 ¢ 2At , 
r 100,000 18 
30,000-—-100,000 oo } 
?_ 500-—30,000 R34 ; 
Below 2,500 j 349 8 6 
Noncity school district 1 9 i / / 
Cot nd parish 30 i4 3 
Rural 38 64 l 
Town (New England type 0 Ss 
Other noncity districts 66 0 ; 
All type 8 4¢ 
All but 276 of the 2982 re were n 
chools—approximately 91 per I d 5 
of the 1453 respondents were superi: i 4 ¢ and 
m noncity districts, 1341 of the 
— EDUCATIONAL BACK 


TABLE 6. 


GROUND OF BOARD MEMBERS 





Percent of members 


Type of district Grad 


from 


college 


1 2 
City schonl district 405 
Over 100,000 6 
30,000—100,000 51 
? 500-—-30,000 $ 
Below 2.500 18 
Noncity s | district 19° 
County and parish 0 
Rural 
Town (New England type) 34 
Other noncity districts 0 
30° 


uated 


Graduated Schooling 
from high ended 
school but before 


not from high-school 
college graduation 
3 4 
13% l 
9 8 
8 il 
44 5 
( 11% 10%, 
40 10 
4 71 
4 19 
i 33 
/ 42% 8, 








TABLE 7.—THE OCCUPATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 





Percent 


Rank, by frequency 


— 


Percent in each occupation group by type of district 





Boards 
of all City 
types 





Non- 
city 
boards boards 


City schoo! districts : | 


Over 





30,000- 2,500- Below 


100,000 100,000 30,000 2,500 


8 9 10 





Proprietors and execu- 








100% 


38% 25% 
4 36 
21 11 

7 5 





3 


1 1 
100% 100% 


100% 





* Less than 0.5 percent. 


Noncity districts: 


Coun- 
ty- 
par- 
ish 


Town Other 

. non 

Rural Eng. city 
type 

12 13 


11 


* 


100% 100% 100% 





TABLE 8.—INCOMES OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 





Type of district 


Percent of board members in the income group 


$1,000- 








Noncity school district 
— and parish 
ral 


Toon (New England type) 
Other noncity districts 








66% 

62 23 
61 + 
70 19 
68 22 


25% 


58% 


Median 
annual 
income 


Over 
$10,000 


6 
$4,641 
7,516 
051 
919 





TABLE 9.—AGE OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 





Percent of members in age group 





30-39 40-49 


50-59 





3 


— <a 





14% 
7 
12 


15 
18 


40% 32% 
34 39 
38 35 
32 
28 


30% 
34 
27 
24 
32 


Median 
age 


Above 70 
7 


3% 
5 








31% 











TABLE 10.—PERCENT OF BOARD MEM- TABLE 12.—METHOD OF SELECTION 








a BERS HAVING CHILDREN, WARDS, OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
istrict OR GRANDCHILDREN ATTENDING 
tricts: THE SCHOOLS Percent of districts in 
aaa which members are 

wn Other se aan “ ene Type of district 

2 resent, a y elected pointe 
_ = children, buthas ‘time. a I en 
De) city “ wards, or had one during 1 ? 3 

Type of district grand- ormore period of 


3 children during service ty school district 
now inthe period of on the Over 100.000 


schools service board 30,000—100.000 


1 2 4 ? 500-30,000 
ee - Below 2,500 
City % hool district... 60% 

Over 100,000....... 47 

30,000—100,000 : 52 

2,500—-30,000....... 60 


Below 2,500... , 67 


Noncity school district 62% 
County and parish. ' 57 
EE ee 69 
Town (NewEngland type) 57 
Other noncity districts. .. 64 





All types. . ‘ 61% 26% 13% TABLE 13.—TYPE OF ELECTION HELD 
IN 2590 SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO SE- 
TABLE 11—LENGTH OF SERVICE OF LECT SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 


THE PRESENT MEMBERS OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION Percent of districts in 


which school elections are 











Percent of members oe ain staan. 
— having served Median Type of district districts | Com bined nately 
istri letely with sepa- 
Type of district Less 20 years of -- ae seal . 
than 2-9 10-19 years service group r= — ane 
2 years years or . ~ 
ite years more tions bined 
innual r: = aoe 2 : 1 5 
ncome Be.) ance : é; ’ 
mm F . ae ity school district 
6 City school district TTT 15% Over 100,000 
: Over 100,000........ 17 oat amnaen 
4, 641 30,000-100,000. . 17 57 ep > 


2.500-30,.000 
Below 2.500 


7,516 2,500—20,000 55 
051 Below 2,500......... 14 46 
919 ties estilhiies 
235 Noncity school district. .. 54% y : Noncity school district 

i > County 
County ; 52 2 7 
242 : a J 48 Rural 
, 708 > ae 53 
57 


Town 
Other 


7" All types 
54% 





TABLE 14.—AREA FROM WHICH BOARD MEMBERS ARE CHOSEN 


Percent of districts in which board members are chosen from 





Type of district 


Entire district Wards* Both district at large and wards’ 





2 





City school district 
Over 100,000... ... 
30,000-—100,000. . 


Noncity school district 
County and parish. 


Town (New England type) 
Other noncity districts. . 





All types. 


* Less than 0.5 percent. 
* The term “wards” is here used to include boroughs or any other subdivisions of the territory « 
b In the school districts represented in column 4, some members of the board are elected or app 
large; others, from wards or other units within the district. 





ymprising the school district. 
yinted from the district at 











TABLE 15——-PERSON OR AGENCY RESPONSIBLE FOR APPOINTING BOARD 
MEMBERS 





Percent of districts in which appointments are by 


County 
Number Special super- Gover- 
The City or - Panel of appoint intend- nor and 


of 
districts mayor nat judges ent and state Other 
pam | judge veane count legisla- 
boar ture 


1 3 4 “8 
26% 65% 3% 
56 13 6 0 
42 0 


19 ; 
0 25 











Noncity school district 
County and parish 
Rural 
Town (New England type) 
Other noncity districts 








* Less than 0.5 percent. 





TABLE 16.—LENGTH OF TERMS FOR WHICH BOARD MEMBERS ARE CHOSEN 





Percent of school districts in which terms of office for board members are: | Average 


1 2 3 + 5 6 More than 
years years years years years 6 years 


4 











48% 
19 
36 
52 
54 


Noncity school district 65% 
pa ep and parish 3 

0 78 

Toon (New England type) 91 

Other noncity districts............... 63 








* Less than 0.5 percent. 





TABLE 17.—TIME INTERVAL BETWEEN SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS OR AP.- 
POINTMENTS 





Percent of districts choosing one or more board members 
Every year Every 2 years Every 3 years Every 4 years Every 5 years 


2 3 6 


61% 38% % *% 
29 64 q 

58 40 

67 32 

53 46 























OSEN 


iverage 


TABLE 18.—DISTRICTS IN WHICH A 
MAJORITY OF THE BOARD CAN BE 
CHANGED AT ONE TIME THRU 
ELECTION OR APPOINTMENT 





Percent of dis- Most frequent 
tricts in which interval re- 
majority ported between 
can be such possible 
changed a’ majority 
one time changes 


Type of district 


1 3 


City school district 
Over 100,000 
30,000—100,000 
» §00—30,000 
Below 2,500 


Noncity school district 
County and parish 
Rural P 
Town (New England typ« 
Other noncity districts 


All types 


TABLE 19.—PARTISAN OR NONPARTI- 
SAN SELECTION OF SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS 





Percent of districts in which 
the selection is 
Type of district 
Non Bi 


Partis 
partisan partisan aachemenen 


3 


ol distr 
Over 100.000 
30 ,.000-—- 100,000 
» 500—30,000 
Below 2,500 

school d 


ty and paris! 





TABLE 20.—COMPENSATION 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 





Type of district 


compensation 


City school district 
Over 100,000...... 
30,000—100,000. . . 
2,500—30,000.. . . 
Below 2,500... 


Noncity school district 
County and parish 


Town (New England type) 
Other noncity districts 


Be gt n:arht 0 « 





* Less than 0.5 percent 


Percent of school districts 


Some form of Annual 
compensation payment 


Per diem and /or 
expenses 


3 4 5 





TABLE 21—NOMINATING PROCEDURES FOR SCHOOL BOARD CANDIDATES 





Type of district 
Petition 





‘ity school district 
Over 100,000. . . 
30,000-—100,000. . 
2,500-30,000... . 
Below 2,500. ... 


Noncity school district; 
County and parish. . 


Town (New England type) 
Other noncity districts 





All types 





* Less than 0.5 percent. 


Primary 
election 


Percent of districts in which nominations are by 


Other 
and not 
indicated 


Individual 
announce- 
ment 


Party Open 
caucus meeting 


4 








TABLE 22.-NUMBER OF VOTERS 
WHOSE SIGNATURES ARE _ RE- 
QUIRED ON PETITIONS FOR THE 
NOMINATION OF BOARD MEMBERS 





Number of 
districts Per- 
in which cent 
required 


Number of signatures 


TABLE 25.—THE SECRETARYSHIP of 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 





Percent of school districts in 
which the secretary is 
Type of district A The 
school superin- employee 
board tendent of the 
member of schools board 


A specia! 





2 3 


1 3 4 





304 
34 
18 

2 
2 


Less than 5 percent of registered voters. . 29 
5 percent of the registered voters 20 
10 percent of the registered voters 24 
20 percent of the registered voters 1 


City school district 16% 3 


Over 100,000.......... ; 


Noncity school district 
County and parish 


Town (New England type) 
Other noncity districts... 





547 





* Less than 0.5 percent. 





TABLE 23.—REGISTRATION FEE RE- 
QUIRED IN DISTRICTS IN WHICH 
THE CANDIDATE MERELY FILES AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS CANDI- 
DACY 

















* Quite incomplete return. This method is used in about 
750 of the districts covered by this study. 





TABLE 24.—SIZE OF BOARDS OF EDU- 
CATION 








1 





3 to 16 
5 to 15 
3 to 1S 
3 to 16 
3to9 


PAA 
CRAwSS 


3 to 21 
3to 19 
3to7 
3to 12 
3to 21 


we www 





Ol lawwuw “anuaw|@ 


"> ewe 


3 to 21 


, is the number of school board 
number of times—the size of 
school board most frequently found in districts of a given type. 








TABLE 26—THE USE OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES BY BOARDS OF EDU 
CATION 





Percent of school districts 
One or more No 
standing standing 
committees committees 


Type of district 





1 





Town (New England type) 
Other noncity districts 








TABLE 27.—_SPECIAL COMMITTEES OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 





Percent of 
districts 
havin, 
specia 
committees 


Average number 
of special 
committees 
created during 

past year 


1 2 3 


Type of district 








42% 
58 


54 
4s 
23 


Noncity school district 19% 
County and parish 35 
Rural 2 

Town (New England type). 23 

Other noncity districts. ... 24 





All types 
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TABLE 28.—STANDING COMMITTEES MOST FREQUENTLY ESTABLISHED BY 
THE BOARDS THAT MAKE USE OF THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 





; Rank, according to frequency 
Committee Number of 
times reported City school district Noncity district 


ee 2 3 4 
Buildings and grounds 
Finance and business. 
Personnel (or teachers) 
Supplies (or equipment) 


Education (curriculum or instruction) 
Athletics (or physical education) 
Purchasing. . 

Textbooks 


Transportation... .. 

Janitorial (repairs or maintenance) 
Health (or medical) 

Insurance 


Rules and regulations 
Cafeteria 

Fuel 

Public relations 


Library 

Salaries. . . : 
Secondary schools 
Legislation . 


Sinking fund 
Executive. .. 
Recreation. . 
Vocational education 


Music and band. 
Elementary schools. 
Sanitation and hygiene 
Complaint or: grievance 


Miscellaneous? 

* Omitted for purposes of ranking. 

+ Includes, in the approximate order of frequency: extracurriculum activities; administration: 
policies; welfare; discipline; school sites; school visitation; postwar planning; rentals; playground attendance ;taxes; special 
education; printing; military training; primary education; truancy 
elections; defense training; professional problems; investigation; athletic fields, stadiums, 
residents; scholarships; commencements; teacher relations; research; retirement; junior colleges; interior decoration community 
service; noncertificated employees; awards; museum; playgrounds; school reports; disposal; trust fund; and suburban action. 


evening schools; educational 


ganization; judiciary; claims; art; supervision; extension; 
and gymnasiums; civil service; non- 





TABLE 29.—NUMBER OF REGULAR AND SPECIAL MEETINGS OF BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION PER YEAR 





Regular meetings Special ‘‘called”’ meetings 


Type of district Percent Average Percent Average 
Mode 
none number none number 


5 6 


‘ity school district : = ..< 
Over 100,000. ... ; ~ | 
30,000-100,000. : 
2,500~30,000, . 12 : 
Below 2,500. . :, 


Noncity school district 
County and parish 
Rural 
Town (New England type) 
Other noncity districts. . 


All types... . 








TABLE 30.—MEETING PLACE FOR “ABLE 33.—PERCENT OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION BOARDS THAT MEET FOR LUNCH. 
EON OR DINNER BEFORE OR AFTER 


“ Percent having Percent having MEETINGS 

Type of district a regular no regular 
meeting place meeting place 

Percent of boards combining 


1 2 3 luncheon or dinner wit} 

business sessions 

1% Type of district - — 

rr) Reg- Occa- N 
ularly ‘sionally . 














Ver 


* . 
v4 es 

2 3 
2 ; 





Noncity school district. 20% City school district 
meg and parish......... 99 1 Over 100,000...... 
1 40 30,000—100,000 
ton (New England type).. 14 2,500—30,000 . 
Other noncity districts... .. 16 Below 2,500 





Noncity school district. 
County and parish....... 





* Less than 0.5 percent. 
Town(New England type) 
Other aenelty districts. 





All types 





* Less than 0.5 percent. 





TABLE 31.—TIME AND LENGTH OF BOARD MEETINGS 





Percent of districts with regular meetings Median 
—————— length of 


Before Morning and During the Du the board 
noon afternoons afternoon conn hs meetings 


2 4 5 











3% 9% 88% 

3 x» 57 

3 16 81 
8 90 
2 93 








* Less than 0.5 percent. 
* Sessions begin sometime before noon and extend into the afternoca. 





TABLE 32.—OPEN AND CLOSED MEETINGS. 





Percent of districts in which 
—- Percent of open 
All Some meet- All meetings in the 
meetings ings open; meetings districts where 
are open others closed are closed some are closed 


3 4 5 











68% 26% 6% 66% of sess 
36 0 60 

61 38 1 66 
28 6 68 
12 8 57 


ad 


~*- 
“ & WO NS 
| 


60% 
64 
37 


af 
62 


16% 
26 

4 
16 
19 











TABLE 34.—STAFF ATTENDANCE AT TABLE 36. — CONSULTATION WITH 








>HOOL BOARD MEETINGS TEACHER REPRESENTATIVES ON 
UNCH. MATTERS AFFECTING TEACHER 
AFTER Percent of districts WELFARE 
' Superin- One or more 

ee, Type of district tendent other members Percent of boards which seek the 
= present at of staff present advice of teacher representatives 
= a. all meetings at all meetings on teacher welfare problems 
A it : Type of district 

Ss 1 2 3 Reg Occa 


, : Never 
ularly sionally 


ty school district 99% 
Over 100,000 100 $ 3 
30,000—100,000 100 
2.500- 30,000 99 
Below 2,500. . 96 


i trict 
100,000 

000-100.000 
10—30,000 


Noncity school district 
County and parish 
Rural... pes 
Town (New England type 
Other noncity districts 


w 2.500 


liety 
listri 


and paris 


n (New England 
noncity district 


types 








TABLE 35.—PARTICIPATION IN BOARD MEETINGS BY STAFF MEMBERS OTHER 
THAN THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 





Percent of Percent of such boards in which Percent of 
districts in staff members participate districts 

which staff where staff 

Type of district members Only when Sometimes by Freely members 
attend board called on invitation as ifa report 

meetings by super- of a board member of regularly to 

regularly intendent member the board the board 


3 4 5 6 
City school district 
Over 100,000 
30,000-100,000 
2,500-30,000... . 
Below 2,500. 


Noncity school district 
County and parish. 
Rural. ne 
Town (New England type) 
Other noncity districts 


All types 





f open 
in the 
where 
closed 











ERVICE on a board of education is a public trust of 
the highest order—trusteeship at its best. Hope for 


the extension, improvement, and lasting success of 
democracy rests heavily upon free public education 
and, in turn, on the stewardship of the school board 
member, who is, at the same time, custodian of the 
rights of every American child. 

Trusteeship in education is serious and important 
business—an all-American institution. It is not cheered 
by thousands meeting in a stadium on an autumn 
afternoon. It is not the kind of thing for which bands 
parade and play, but it is American to the very core. 
The responsibilities of the office are large; the oppor- 
tunities for service to childhood and to the nation are 
unlimited.—School Boards in Action, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators Yearbook, 1946, p. 14-15. 

















